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Foreword 


A  few  days  before  his  exhibition  opened,  Edward 
Mayer  arrived  at  SECCA.  Waiting  for  him  were  6,000 
tobacco  sticks.  Although  basic  time  and  space 
requirements  were  planned,  it  was  important  to  all  of 
us  that  the  residency  remain  flexible  enough  to  fit  the 
needs  and  work  of  the  individual  artist. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  questions  did  not  arise 
concerning  the  relationship  of  fact  to  theory  as  the 
opening  date  grew  near.  "I  guess  he  knows  what 
he's  doing"  someone  might  say,  looking  at  the 
calendar. 

When  Edward  Mayer  arrived  he  said  that  he  enjoys 
the  spontaneity  of  confronting  a  new  space  and 
making  creative  decisions  on  the  spot.  A  good  sign. 
As  he  worked  it  soon  became  clear  that  Mayer  had 
selected  each  step  of  the  process  as  carefully  as  he 
had  arrived  at  the  final  piece.  He  preferred  to  set  his 
own  constraints  rather  than  work  under  those 
imposed  by  others.  Constraints  of  material  value  and 
permanence,  along  with  those  dealing  with  shipping, 
crating,  insurance,  etc.  were  replaced  by  those  with 
which  Mayer  enjoyed  working — constraints  having  to 


do  with  environment,  time,  space  and  gravity,  more 
humanly  oriented  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

The  result  is  a  piece  that  demands  to  be  experienced 
by  the  viewer.  The  pleasure  of  discovery  is  as  palable 
as  the  tobacco  sticks  as  one  walks  through  the 
seemingly  endless  open  and  closed  corridors.  Light 
sifts  through  the  piece  and  against  it,  the  sticks  are 
repetitious  yet  irregular,  and  the  natural  forces  affect  it 
constantly.  Dried  leaves  get  caught  in  it,  rain  brings  an 
aromatic  fragrance  that  lingers,  and  sunlight  filters 
through  in  myriad  ways.  The  result  is  an  experience 
that  has  been  as  carefully  executed  as  the  piece  itself. 
It  remains  permanent  in  the  mind  of  the  viewer  long 
after  the  piece  is  dismantled. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for 
making  this  residency  possible.  On  behalf  of  the 
Steering  Committee  of  the  Wake  Forest  University, 
Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art,  and  North 
Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  Artist-in-residence 
Program,  I  wish  to  thank  Edward  Mayer  for  the 
experience  he  brought  to  Winston-Salem  and  for  his 
willing  interaction  with  students  and  the  public. 

Laura  Carpenter 

Coordinator 

Artist-in-residence  Program 
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Gary  Schwindler  teaches  art  history  at  Ohio  University,  Athens:  he  is  also 
an  exhibiting  artist  and  writes  contemporary  art  criticism. 


LeWitt's  work  is  related  to  Mayer's  sculptures  in  at  least  one 
respect.  That  is,  in  contrast  to  the  spare  linearity  of 
Brancusi's  concept,  both  LeWitt  and  Mayer  explore  the 
possibilities  of  unrestricted  expansion  of  composition.  This  is 
accomplished  by  freely  adjusting  scale  and  proportion  and 
by  the  modification  and  multidirectional  deployment  of  basic 
design  elements — modules  in  LeWitt's  work,  organic  and 
quasi-geometric  shapes  in  Mayer's  constructions.  These 
procedures  force  the  spectator  to  engage  in  complex 
physical  as  well  as  visual  movements  throughout  the  act  of 
experiencing  LeWitt's  and  Mayer's  sculptures.  Time  and 
space  are  given  a  special  and  individualized  character  and 
emphasis  through  these  strategies. 

Mayer's  method  of  developing  his  sculpture  ideas  through 
this  "open  end"  approach  suggests  philosophical 
connections  with  still  another  contemporary  American  artist, 
Robert  Smithson.  Smithson's  fascination  with  geology  led 
him  to  postulate  a  developmental  concept  which  used 
crystal  formation  as  a  metaphor.  For  Smithson,  this  means 
viewing  the  world — and  the  art-making  process,  in  a 
non-linear  manner,  in  fact  as  a  "three-dimensional" 
phenomenon.  Thus,  once  a  basic  idea  is  identified,  it  could 
through  a  "dialectical  process"  (another  favorite  concept  of 
Smithson's)  generate  a  continuously  expanding,  non-linear 
structure.  Smithson's  dialectical  methodology  assumed  a 
unique  and  creative  fusion  of  intellectual  awareness  and 
intuition.  His  fascination  with  time  and  space  are  implicit  in 
all  his  art  and  philosophical  speculations.  Furthermore,  the 
process  espoused  in  Smithson's  writings  consequentially 
emphasize  the  concept  of  a  dialectical  relationship  between 


Edward  Mayer's  art  deals  with  time  and  space.  Historically, 
artists,  responding  to  society's  continuous  evolution  of 
technical  developments  and  sociological  and  philosophical 
conditions,  have  defined  the  phenomena  of  time  and  space 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  permutations. 

Mayer's  sculptures,  modernist  in  their  basic  structural 
methodology  but  rich  and  complex  in  allusion  and  metaphor, 
can  be  considered  by  first  reviewing  certain  twentieth 
century  sculptures  to  which  his  work,  in  terms  of  time  and 
space,  may  be  related.  Perhaps  the  most  important  antece- 
dents of  Mayer's  work  are  Brancusi's  versions  of  the 
Endless  Column  theme  which  the  Romanian  artist 
began  developing  in  the  second  decade  of  this  century.  Its 
seriality  implies  temporality  through  a  morphological  and 
conceptual  continuum  modernist  in  character.  At  the  same 
time,  they  create  a  "symbolical  narrative"  aspect,  which 
could  here  speak  of  a  desire  to  wed  earth  and  sky.  Further- 
more, their  facture  connects  them  with  earlier  hand-crafting 
traditions  and  thus  defines  them  as  a  continuation  of  pre- 
modernist  art. 

A  contemporary  extension  of  Brancusi's  Endless  Column 
might  be  found  in  Sol  LeWitt's  explorations  of  the  cubiform. 
Austere  and  precise,  with  industrial  finishes,  LeWitt's 
sculptures  seem  to  stand  diametrically  opposite  the  Endless 
Column;  they  have  been  evolved  to  a  point  where  their 
intellectual  content  is  virtually  triumphant  over  facture. 


View  of  Fifteen  from  SECCA  grounds 


View  of  Fifteen  from  Open  Air  Gallery 


I.G.D.,  1981,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


the  art  work  itself  and  the  spectator.  As  it  will  be  seen, 
this  is  a  fundamental  interest  developed  by  Mayer  in  his 
own  work. 

Seriality,  modularity,  facture,  and  intellectual  and  intuitive 
processes,  all  figure  importantly  within  a  dialectical  program 
in  Edward  Mayer's  sculptures.  These  principles  can  be 
examined  by  discussing  three  major  site  specific  projects 
executed  by  the  artist  in  1  98 1 .  In  order  of  construction, 
they  are  Ustica,  installed  at  the  Rose  Art  Museum 
of  Brandeis  University,  Boston;  I.G.D.,  erected  for 
the  University  of  Missouri  at  Kansas  City;  and  the  monu- 
mental Fifteen,  the  work  which  this  catalog  documents 
at  the  Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art  in 
Winston-Salem. 

Ustica,  a  lyrical  arciform  consisting  of  a  buttressed 
passageway  inflected  at  points  with  tower  shapes,  was 
located  within  a  large,  right-angle  U-shaped  exhibition 
space.  As  with  all  these  projects,  the  plan  of  Mayer's  Ustica 
was,  at  one  level,  configured  to  create  a  dialogue  between 
the  given  space  and  the  finished  work.  With  Ustica,  this 
was  accomplished  at  its  exterior  by  laying  the  piece  out  so 
that  at  certain  points,  clearance  with  surrounding  wails  was 
minimal  enough  to  deny  or  impede  movement  around  it. 
The  choice  of  providing  only  a  single  access  to  Ustica  was 
made  by  Mayer  to  entice  the  spectator  into  the  structure, 
but  also  required  him  or  her  to  exit  through  this  opening.  By 
these  design  features,  the  spectator  was  not  only  urged  to 
more  carefully  examine  the  woi  k  as  a  three-dimensional 
structure,  but  also  to  duplicate  to  some  extent  the  paths  of 


movement — and  the  kinds  of  visual  experiences — which  the 
artist  himself  encountered  during  the  evolution  of  the  work. 
The  notion  of  "evolution"  needs  some  comment  here. 
While  Mayer's  sculptures  must  be  planned  to  a  considerable 
extent,  he  welcomes  the  chance  discoveries,  the  nuances, 
and  refinements — structural  or  aesthetic— that  naturally 
attend  his  construction  process.  These  experiences  he 
hopes  the  spectators  may  share  as  they  move  in,  out  and 
around  his  work. 

I.G.D.  was  also  a  "situational"  construction.  Here,  the  space 
was  shaped  by  two  rectangular  rooms  joined  at  one  end  by 
a  broad  passageway.  In  this  U-shaped  area,  Mayer  again 
constructed  his  sculpture  to  force  the  spectator  to  engage  in 
a  visual  and  physiological  dialogue  between  space  and 
structure.  Here,  as  in  all  of  Mayer's  work  since  1  975,  an 
exchange  between  permanence  and  ephemerality  was 
postulated.  One  is  again  reminded  of  Robert  Smithson  —  his 
time-oriented  discussions  of  entropy. 

In  I.G.D.,  another  curved  composition  using  the  tower  motif, 
the  artist  extended  the  principles  illustrated  by  Ustica  into  a 
more  complex  statement.  For  example,  the  I.G.D.  arciform 
employed  the  passage  idea,  but  in  duplicate.  Here  only  one 
passage  can  be  entered.  The  other  is  closed;  it  cannot  be 
penetrated  except  visually,  through  the  spaces  between  the 
stacked  laths  of  which  the  project  is  constructed.  The 
passage  that  is  open  is  shaped  to  act  upon  the  spectator  in 
a  new  and  special  way.  Toward  its  end  it  narrows  gradually 
to  a  point,  something  like  the  head  of  a  long,  slender  arrow. 


Ustica, 

It  is  clear  that  such  a  design  would  elicit  a  variety  of 
unsettling  psychological  responses,  most  likely  relating  to 
claustrophobia  and  compression.  Perhaps  most  interesting 
would  be  a  sense  of  the  illogical  stemming  out  of  culturally 
acquired  expectations  of  traditional  architectural  interiority. 

Facture  in  Ustica  was  apparent  through  Mayer's  technique 
of  stacking  unprepared,  unmodified,  commercial  wooden 
laths,  in  which  gravity  is  the  only  "binding  material."  In 
I.G.D.,  Mayer  makes  a  more  direct  statement  concerning 
facture.  Included  in  this  sculpture's  design  is  a  separate 
"tower"  — a  truncated  cone — located  a  few  feet  from  the 
main  body  of  the  sculpture.  As  a  formal  element  of  the 
design,  it  articulates  a  corner  of  the  gallery  space  and  reifies 
the  tower  motifs  in  the  main  portion  of  the  sculpture.  Unlike 
the  main  structure,  however,  this  solitary  form  was  built  by 
standing  laths  on  end,  starting  at  the  center  with  four  in  a 
square.  During  the  course  of  I.G.D.'s  construction,  the  artist 
added  to  this  core  by  leaning  hundreds  of  additional  laths  in 
a  circular  arrangement  to  form  the  massive  shape.  Mayer's 
stated  intention  here  was  essentially  two-fold.  First,  he 
wished  to  include  in  I.G.D.  a  separate,  but  solid,  dense 
element  to  contrast  with  the  airy,  open  and  expansive 
character  of  the  main  sculpture  form.  Secondly,  Mayer  has 
become  accustomed  to  the  spectator's  fascination  with  the 
fact  that  his  stacked  works  could  easily  be  dismantled  and 
modified,  since  none  of  the  laths  he  uses  are  joined 
permanently.  I.G.D.'s  solitary  cone,  then,  was  intended  to 
suggest  a  possible  interplay  between  it  and  the  main 
structure  simply  by  an  exchange  of  laths  from  either.  Thus 


7987,  Rose  Art  Museum 


was  provided  a  system  of  dialectics — which  included 
considerations  such  as  density  versus  transparency, 
contraction  and  extension,  skywardness  or  earthwardness, 
inwardness  or  outwardness.  Some  of  these  are  obvious  in 
Brancusi's  Endless  Column,  for  example;  more  can  be 
discerned  in  LeWitt's  cubiforms,  and  all  are  included  in  one 
form  or  another  within  the  quasi-religious  aesthetic  of 
Robert  Smithson.  All  of  Edward  Mayer's  recent  work, 
furthermore,  deals  with  these  concepts  in  varying  degrees, 
and  all  function  within  the  framework  of  time  and  space. 

Fifteen  is,  in  a  number  of  fundamental  respects,  an 
elaboration  of  principles  developed  in  Ustica  and  I.G.D.  It 
continues  to  employ  the  process  of  stacking  certain 
common  materials  which  sets  up  the  dialectics  of  opposites 
such  as  resilience  and  delicacy,  simplicity  and  complexity, 
the  ordinary  and  the  unusual,  finiteness  and  expansiveness. 
Fifteen  also  uses  the  arciform  as  its  main  morphological 
point  of  departure,  and  it  contains  references  to 
concealment  and  revelation  which  form  important 
counterpoints  in  all  of  Mayer's  stacked  sculptures.  At  the 
same  time.  Fifteen  is  an  extension  and  intensification  of  the 
artist's  previous  projects.  It  presents  refinements  and 
develops  fresh  nuances  that,  together  with  a  vastness  of 
scale,  establishes  this  construction  as  a  monumental 
undertaking  and  a  major  statement  in  the  artist's  ouevre. 

Before  discussing  this  sculpture  in  greater  detail,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  describe  at  some  length  the  environment 
in  which  Fifteen  was  executed.  The  gallery  given  over  to 


View  of  Fifteen  from  SECCA  grounds 


View  of  Fifteen  from  Open  Air  Gallery 


Mayer  is  in  plan  an  equilateral  triangle  measuring  forty-five 
feet  to  a  side,  with  a  ceiling  of  twenty-two  feet.  The  side 
which  connects  this  space  to  the  main  exhibition  area  of  the 
Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art  is  a  wall  of  glass, 
with  a  doorway,  the  only  access  to  the  gallery  in  which 
Fifteen  was  installed.  In  a  clockwise  direction,  the  second 
side  is  an  unglazed  opening;  in  effect,  it  is  a  huge, 
rectangular  "proscenium"  that  gives  onto  a  splendid  view  of 
the  woods  flourishing  only  a  few  dozen  feet  away.  Since 
this  exhibition  area  is  part  of  an  upper-level  floor,  a  low 
metal  railing  has  been  fixed  along  the  edge  of  the 
"proscenium."  The  third  side  is  a  plain  wall.  All  these  details 
and  features  were  assessed  by  Mayer  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
incorporated  in  some  way  into  the  design  of  Fifteen. 

Fifteen  consisted  of  three  main  elements.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  these  were  the  two  walls  which  made  up 
the  bulk  of  the  construction.  Entering  through  the  doorway, 
a  sweeping  arciform,  by  now  a  kind  of  artist's  signature, 
moved  from  close  by  the  visitor's  right  and  swung 
majestically  away,  across  the  floor  and  to  the  left.  It  was 
formed  of  a  series  of  zig-zag  "bays,"  stretched  across  and 
parallel  to  the  proscenium  and  functioned  as  a  kind  of 
screen  for  the  lower  half  of  the  opening.  Two  areas  were 
thus  formed  by  these  construction  walls.  The  first  was  the 
larger,  open  area  entered  just  after  passing  through  the 
doorway  and  dominated  by  the  arciform.  The  second  was 
an  enclosure  formed  behind  the  arciform,  bounded  on  its 
other  sides  by  a  portion  of  the  "screen  wall"  and  the  solid, 
third  wall  of  the  gallery. 

This  is  the  general  setting  in  which  the  spectator  embarked 
upon  a  complex,  subtly  orchestrated  visual,  physical  and 
psychological  experience.  The  initial  response  was  generated 
by  the  arciform.  It  was  erected  as  uniformly  as  its  material 
and  construction  methods  allowed.  In  effect,  this  wall 
presented  a  sensuous,  appealing  chiaroscuro.  Reinforcing 
this  quality  was  the  "reassurance"  conveyed  by  the  gentle 
"embrace"  of  the  arciform's  concavity.  One  was  thus  subtly 
urged  to  follow  the  curve  toward  the  left  where  it  was 
joined  by  the  screen  wall.  At  this  point,  the  visitor 
discovered  that  the  screen  wall  was  positioned  about 
eighteen  inches  away  from  the  metal  railing.  By  turning  right 


at  the  juncture  of  the  two  sculpture  walls,  one  could  then 
proceed  transversely  across  the  entire  proscenium  to  the  far, 
solid  wall  of  the  gallery  itself.  This  could  not  be  undertaken, 
however,  without  first  dealing  with  a  number  of  new 
sensations.  For  example,  the  relative  smoothness  of  the 
arciform  has  been  replaced  by  an  irregular,  thrusting, 
aggressiveness  created  by  the  construction  of  the  pointed 
bays  of  the  screen  wall  which  now  loomed  over  one.  As 
one  inclined  to  shy  away  from  this  intrusiveness,  however, 
one  could  do  so  only  a  very  short  distance,  since  to  the  left 
(or  to  the  rear,  depending  upon  how  one  was  standing)  was 
the  railing  and  the  precipice  that  let  out  onto  the  woods. 

If  at  this  point  the  visitor  was  undecided  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  would  accede  to  the  artist's  invitation  to  negotiate 
the  screen  wall  "pathway,"  they  might  have  recalled  a  detail 
of  Fifteen  noticed  earlier,  when  first  entering  the  gallery 
space  to  face  the  arciform.  Through  the  lattice  of  Mayer's 
stacked  walls,  within  the  enclosure  formed  by  them,  could 
be  seen  a  group  of  sticks  leaning  against  the  gallery  wall. 
They  numbered  fifteen,  from  which  the  work  derived  its 
title.  This  curious  third  element  of  Fifteen  was  such  a 
striking  accent — like  the  solitary,  massive  tower  of 
I.G.D. — that  it  demanded  investigation  and  its  purpose 
required  resolution.  And  since  the  enclosure  was  accessible 
only  by  passing  along  the  outer  face  of  the  screen  wall,  it 
had  to  be  traveled  to  satisfy  one's  curiosity.  Once  again, 
Mayer  had  provided  an  inducement  by  which  his  work 
would  be  investigated  in  full  by  the  spectator. 

But  why  fifteen  sticks?  This  can  be  answered  at  least  in  part 
by  discussing  one  other  important  innovation  of  Fifteen.  Up 
to  the  Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art 
commission,  Mayer's  stacked  sculpture  relied  upon 
commercial  lath,  flat  in  cross-section,  as  the  construction 
material  of  choice.  Now,  the  artist  elected  to  use— quite 
appropriately  as  an  acknowledgement  of  an  important 
regional  tradition — locally  used  and  readily  available  tobacco 
sticks.  Square  in  cross-section  and  a  bit  longer  than  the 
four-foot  standard  lath,  tobacco  sticks  are  used  by  farmers 
to  hang  and  dry  the  tobacco  leaves  grown  in  their  fields. 
Tobacco  sticks  are  further  distinguished  from  laths  by  their 
varied  surfaces — which  include  prominent  knots  and  knot 


holes  and  slight  irregularities  in  shape,  giving  them  a 
uniquely  sculptural  quality  which  Mayer  recognized  and 
turned  to  expressive  use.  In  the  process  of  erecting  Fifteen, 
and  before  it  actually  had  a  name,  Mayer  found  that  out  of 
the  batch  of  tobacco  sticks  purchased  from  a  local  farmer, 
some  of  these  units  were  too  Irregular  to  use  in  the 
construction  of  the  sculpture  walls.  These  he  put  aside  by 
simply  learning  them  against  the  right  wall  of  the  gallery, 
that  is,  "inside"  Fifteen.  It  so  happened  that  their  final 
number  was  fifteen.  With  this  serendipitous  move,  the 
fifteen  sticks  became  a  perfect  accent  to  the  walls  of  the 
piece,  and  they  symbolize  facture;  a  statement,  perhaps,  of 
wonder  by  the  artist  that  says  that,  after  all,  in  spite  of  this 
ingenious  sculptural  concept.  It  is  really  only  a  "pile  of 
sticks."  Again,  Mayer  had  seized  upon  a  means  by  which 
he  could  set  up  a  dialectic,  this  between  the  artist's 
mundane  materials  and  the  complex  symbolical  and 
experiential  content  which  they  can  attain  if  they  are 
sensitively  manipulated.  The  fifteen  sticks,  as  I  have 
indicated,  could  be  glimpsed  through  the  construction  as 
one  moved  around  the  "outside"  of  the  arclform.  Of  course, 
once  spotted,  they  stood  as  a  kind  of  focal  point,  or  as  a 
relic  to  which  one  wished  to  gain  proximity. 

One  more  Important  feature  of  Fifteen,  perhaps  its  most 
spectacular,  may  now  be  described.  To  this  point,  nothing 
has  been  said  of  how  Mayer  used  light  In  his  three  projects. 
Both  Ustica  and  I.G.D.  were  assembled  in  enclosed  gallery 
situations.  In  Ustica,  windows  at  two  corners  of  the  space 
did,  during  daytime,  supplement  the  spotlighting  of  the 
interior.  Thus,  depending  upon  the  lighting  conditions  when 
one  viewed  the  piece.  Interplays  of  Illumination  across  the 
sensual  surfaces  of  the  work— and  in  fact  all  Mayer's  lath 
sculptures  develop  the  richest,  almost  organic  of  textures — 
create  a  chiaroscuro  of  their  own.  I.G.D.,  shown  using 
internal  lighting  in  some  of  its  parts,  perhaps  to  compensate 
the  totally  enclosed  gallery  space,  possessed  an  eerie 
incandescence. 

Fifteen's  location,  within  a  man-made  museum  environment 
but  open  and  proximate  to  nature,  created  a  circumstance  in 
which  artificial  and  natural  lighting  and  "scene"  presented 


yet  another  dialectical  situation.  At  night,  from  the  outside  of 
the  Overlook  Gallery  of  SECCA,  Mayer's  brightly  illuminated 
construction  generated  a  visual  display  that  was  intensely 
dramatic — truly  impressive  in  its  theatricality.  Here,  the 
"proscenium"  of  the  open  gallery  wall  functioned  in  the  true 
sense  of  this  word. 


During  the  daytime,  viewing  Fifteen  against  the  backdrop  of 
the  woods,  something  occurred  which  can  only  be 
described  as  marvelous.  In  Ustica  and  I.G.D.,  the  flat,  thin 
laths  modulated  the  light  filtering  through  them  in  such  a 
way  that  the  mass  of  each  construction  might  be 
visually — and  as  a  consequence  psychologically — mitigated 
to  some  extent,  but  never  seriously  jeopardized.  There  was 
In  each  of  these  pieces  an  "earthboundedness"  that  may 
have  striven  toward,  or  implied  the  possibility  of, 
morphological  transcendence,  as  do  the  Endless  Columns. 
But  this  tendency  was  carefully  restrained  to  maintain  a 
condition  of  relative  closure. 

The  wider  spaces  created  by  the  thicker  tobacco  sticks  used 
to  build  Fifteen,  in  contrast  to  Ustica  and  I.G.D.,  not  only 
allowed  more  light  to  penetrate  and  suffuse  Fifteen,  but  by 
so  doing  caused  a  conceptual  shift  to  occur.  That  is,  from  a 
statement  about  mass  versus  light  to  a  statement 
apotheoclzing  light.  During  daylight  hours.  Fifteen  could  be 
seen  to  dissolve  partially,  to  simultaneously  reveal  and 
momentarily  fuse  with,  and  thus  modify,  the  scene  of  the 
woods  beyond.  In  some  portions  of  Fifteen's  walls,  tree-like 
forms  are  suggested  by  the  crossings  of  the  tobacco  sticks 
(to  appear  as  tree  trunks)  and  the  units  themselves,  fanning 
out  from  their  crossings  and  visually  interlacing  and 
shimmering  (suggesting  branches  and  boughs). 

It  is  clear  that  through  an  inspired  and  sensitive  adjustment 
of  scale,  forms,  articulation  of  surfaces,  and  a  uniquely 
effective  use  of  light  and  situation,  Edward  Mayer  created  in 
Fifteen  an  environmental  ambience  in  which  a  complex 
dialectic  of  human  experience,  between  art  and  nature,  or 
art  and  human  nature,  can  take  place  within  a  context  of 
time  and  space. 


Edward  Mayer 
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Edward  Mayer 


Like  the  Open  Air  Galleiy  in  wliicli  it  is  installed,  'Fifteen '  is  both  indoors 
and  out,  exposed  and  enclosed,  the  container  and  the  contained;  a  real 
and  artificial  structure;  stable,  vulnerable,  as  permanent  as  intended. 

Letting  go  of  it  is  the  only  way  I  can  have  it. 


—  Edward  Mayer 
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